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OLD AGE. 


bs “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old 
man.”—LEVITICUS xix, 32, 


The text is eloquent. It is placed immediately before duties 
of hospitality,—“ And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God;”’—as if we should regard the 
old man, being so near heayen, as a stranger with. us, to be 
served with hospitality. 

When Theodore Parker preached of old age, he asked “all 
_ old persons to forgive the imperfections” of his discourse, since 
__ he could not like them speak from experience. “Pardon me, ven- 
_ erable persons,” he exclaimed, ‘if I mistake! I read from only 
without; you can answer from within.” He said, however, that 
_ he thought he knew something about the character of venerable 
men and women: for he “ was born into the arms of a father 
then two and fifty years old, who lived to add yet another quarter 
of a century thereto,” and his ‘cradle was rocked by a grand- 
mother who had more than four score years at his birth, and 
nearly a hundred when she ceased to be mortal.” I, who need 
still more indulgence in undertaking my subject, am not able to 
lay claim to such qualifications; although my grandfather died 
at ninety-six years of age, sitting erect; and at five and seventy 
years, finding a Republican Irishman in trouble at the polls, he 
sheltered him with his own fists while the man dropped in his 
- free ballot; and at four score and five he was fully alive and 
abreast of political thought. But my chief plea for indulgence 
is that I love the aged. No beauty is so wonderful and rich; 
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and if the old be wise, the wisdom is very deep. ‘‘ To know how 
to grow old,” says Amiel, ‘‘is the master-work of wisdom 
and one of the most difficult chapters in the great art of living.” 

It is a reason for study of the art of growing old and of the 
worth of the result of it, that we must grow old whether we do 
it well or ill. Other arts may be let alone by those who like not 
to learn them; but this one must be practiced by every one, with 
all the world to witness. Whether with grace or awkwardly, 
with glory or shame, still we must do it. 

It is a reason, too, to study old age that it is pictured but 
darkly and has little joy in men’s views of it. ‘* If the question 
be,” says Emerson, “the felicity of age, I fear the first popular 
judgments will be unfavorable. From the point of sensuous 
experience, seen from the streets and markets and the haunts of 
pleasure and gain, the estimate of age is low, melancholy, and 
sceptical. Frankly face the facts, and see the result. Tobacco, 
coffee, alcohol, hashish, prussic acid, strychnine, are weak dilu- 
tions: the surest poison is time. This cup, which Nature puts 
to our lips, has a wonderful virtue, surpassing that of any other 
draught. It opens the senses, adds power, fills us with exalted 
dreams, which we call hope, love, ambition, science; especially, 
it creates a craving for large draughts of itself. But they who 
take the larger draughts are drunk with it, lose their stature, 
strength, beauty, and senses, and end in folly and delirium.” 

«We must admit,” says another voice, “that thé darker 
coloring is that which prevails the most in ancient and modern 
writings. Nor is this strange, when we consider how the sadder 
portions of that failing time force themselves upon the notice 


and the sympathies of men, while its more cheerful features have, 


for the most part, to be sought out and appreciated by the higher 
sentiments of our nature. In the Old Testament, the bent and 
wasted forms of the heroes of its history are apt to make but 
melancholy pictures. There is Isaac with his dita eyes; and 
Jacob with his gloomy retrospections; and Barzillai, in the midst 
of his joyless riches that could not restore to him a single one of 
his former delights, at only fourscore years refusing to go up 


with his triumphant king to Jerusalem because he could not — | 


taste his delicacies nor hear the music of his sweet singers; and 
that king himself, the great bard and conquerer, brought down 
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to imbecility and the most pitiful dependence.” Among moderns 
it is the same. Old age is “crabbed,”’ “sans everything.” “ What 
can an old man do but die?” is the tone and teaching of the 
many poets and, I fear me, the general feeling of men. 

For these reasons it is good to consider well of old age. 
And here at the threshold we come on one feature of it in which 
poet, artist, philosopher, have delighted, however they have taken 
little comfort in it otherwise. I mean the beauty of old age, its 
physical decorations; for there are as many beautiful old people 
as young people, and the adornments of age are made very 
conspicuous by Nature. Old age is the fruit of life. It has all 
the loveliness, when perfect, of the mature and completed pro- 
duct. It is a great mistake to suppose that the hale and hearty 
years of mid age are the fruit of this world’s life, and old age the 
decay of the fruit. This is so no more -than hot noon is the 
consummation of the day, and not rather the soft and elevating 
splendor of the sun-set; no more than the proud and spreading 
stem is the destiny of corn, and not rather the full and bountiful 
ear, a hundred acres condensed in the product of one. 

Observe what wondrous chemistry, what mysterious physics 
bring to pass the maturity of this fruit of life. HEvyen in outward 
nature, who can trace the ripening influences of atmosphere, 
earth, waters, and credit each with its due effect on form, color, 
and flavor? What a beautiful product is a perfect peach,—the 
fairest growth and best representative of the mingled serenity 
and sweetness of our favored temperate climate. Let it hang 
well ripened on its tree in a September sun, and what a perfect 
object it is!—its pink-white side, speckled with brown dots, 
shading into the rich blush of its sun-ward cheek, the whole 

softened and protected by a delicate garment of wool thought 
necessary in nature’s careful nursery. The slightest puncture, 
like the faintest attack on a loving heart, reveals such juices as 
ancient Olympus never dreamed of. Hach day of sun, each 
second of the’sun’s altitude, every suwmer cloud that drifted 
_over it, every bird that shook the atmosphere around it or alighted 
a moment on the trembling twig, every film and feather of mist 
from the earth, every raw fog, the evening’s coolness, the dew’s 
- bath, the rain from the south, the cold storm, the western breeze, 
every blast from the chill east or blustering north,—all these 
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have warmed, cooled, fanned, jostled, dried and moistened the 
peach into its perfect ripeness. But if these influences cannot 
be traced in the coarser realm of matter, if on the wings of the 
wind and down the rivers of rain come ten thousand workers to 
the waiting fruit, invisible, hurried by sails of web or urging on 
their “ viewless steeds” with ‘‘ whip of cricket-bone and lash of 
film,” and whence they come, whither they go, or what freight 
of form, color or taste they bear, we cannot tell, how much less 
can we entrap the artizans that chisel the splendid countenance 
of noble age! JIonce heard a mathematician say that, as we 
think and perform all our acts in tim’, and as time is a matter of 
quantitative relations, the mathematician yet would have a 
formula for the poet and the philosopher. I know not. The 
triumphs of mathematics have a heavenly quality. Yet I will 
expect this mathematics of the soul, when first Ihave beheld the 
formule for a human face, where some of the forming elements 
are outward and material. All the elements that worked together 
to perfect the peach, have wrought also on the face of age. It 
is weather-beaten and weather-mellowed by many changing 
years. Meantime the soul works outward. The face of noble 
old age is the product of a world of inward experience, which 
beautifies the countenance by as much as it enriches the spirit. 
There is a curious argument which once was in some favor 
against the philosophy called Materialism, drawn from the 
phenomena of memory. If the soul were material, it was argued, 
memory could be only an entry of some nature on a tablet; and 
no matter how small the mark or notch by which such entry 
should be made, the number of our experiences finally would 
cover the tablet entirely with the marks or notches, so that no 
more could be added and we could remember no longer. I can 
not rest on this argument; for the human face in age refutes it. 
For on it is chronicled every wave of feeling. It is that veritable 
tablet of the soul. In it is lined and notched every passing 
emotion, albeit there is no microscopic sense to resume them in 
memory. In the aged face are the heavy curves of care, the 
furrows of toil, the brow spanned with thought, study and 
speculation; the lines that mark intelligence and generous ideas, 
evidence of a soul free and enlarged; the firm mouth of 
tempered will,.the clear front of righteousness, the inimitable 
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marks of purity, the chastened lines of love, joy, anxiety, longing, 
watching, losing and sorrow; the deep print of a forgotten 
despair trenching on the record of rapture; the track of humility, 
the arches of faith and worship; and over all the golden beam 
of benevolence. Every.experience, as it comes and goes, leaves 
some new treasure of expression. Such rare faces are seen 
sometimes. Whoever sees will acknowledge that no beauty is 
like to this, nor will wonder that often it engages the most loy- 


* ing labor of the artist. This beauty is garnered morality, the 


spiritual beauty of honesty become physical and visible. Old 
age is the engraving of the soul’s habitude, long a-making and 
by many slight touches, but deeply cut at last. It has been said, 
finely, ‘ Time has the same effect on the mind as on the face. 
The predominant passion, the strongest feature, becomes more 
conspicuous from the others retiring.” 

Here we enter the inner court of the subject of old age, the . 
moral points of it, beauty of soul, freedom, honor. There is, 
indeed, one grace of character which finds in old age its only 
perfect instance; I mean wnselfish ess. This is not much to be 
expected in children. In youth it is but a duty whose observa- 
tion confers not so much grace as its omission deforms. But 
what a lustre unselfishness adds to old age! How angelic and 
god-like does age appear when by long self-denial and discipline 
it has become very nature to give of itself. ‘Then patient, loving 
age is seen holding in tender consideration the young and rest- 
less, forbearing in restraint, active in sympathy, anxious to 
hide its own weakness or soberness, thus to cast no shade on 
gaiety, quick to find excuses which never it found for its own 
errors in youth, never seeming to think that age should be 


served, but only that it should have learned better how to serve,— 


as 1 have seen in a crowded car an old man or old woman 
rise to give a seat to a tired young mother with a child in her 


arms, while young men sat still indifferent. All this, truly, is 


grand and noble, able to compel high strains or homely elo- 
quence. Wauat a visible immortality hath love! It is said well, 


' — Every one may have observed, who would, that the memory 


is the first of our better powers to yield to the pressure of age. 
The judgment is the last to give way. The affections resist it 
torever. The inference is obvious enough. We may attach too 
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~ sensitive an importance to the first of these. The last is the 
immortal sphere in which we are lovingly to dwell; and it is this 
that calls for our chief concern.’ 

On the other hand, how repulsive is aged vice, of whatever 
kind. How fearful in appearance ! What discord! What 
blackness against white! What contrasted degredation !—silver 
hair, like a cloud of purity, covering intemperate disease. There 
is one evil, one mean, damning vice, one that more than any 
other, I think, palsies the soul, chokes the springs of life, dooms 
the whole being to death, which is peculiarly offensive in the 
aged. I mean avarice. This is contemptible enough in the 
young or the maturing man; but a kindly heart will find some 
excuse for them in the world’s ambitions, which are all before 
them. Money will buy a home, comforts, power, influence, and, 
to our shame be it said, office, court, homage. But what excuse 
or palliation for sordid age! I know of none but grovelling 
habit, which rather is shame than excuse! The paltry prizes or 
goods of ambition are past. lf still old people grasp, hoard, 
dole out gingerly a pittance for their needs, clutch and gloat 
greedily in the very jaws of death, the sight is shameful and 
revolting. Painters understand this truth; they always paint 
misers old. ; 

Respect and veneration is a right of age like a victor’s right. 
Age has passed the trial and come forth conqueror. ‘The battle 
has been fought, strong temptation overcome and its strength 
harvested. We hope the young may conquer; we know the aged 
good have conquered. Confidence is not invited, but compelled. 
A bright, hale, cheerful, beautiful old age is the sure pledge of a 
pure, temperate, industrious, high-minded youth and middle life. 
Therefore in that touching scene where the simple-hearted Adam 
pleads to follow his young master and urges on him in his need 
the money long hoarded from his wages, and strives to put out of 


view his extreme and failing age, Shakespeare makes him refer - 


as his sole argument to the temperance of his life: 


““Though 1 look old, yet Iam strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 

The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but Kindly.” ~ 
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Emerson says: “I count it another capital advantage of 
age, this, that a success more or less signifies nothing. Little by 
little, it has amassed such a fund of merit, that it can very well 
afford to go on its credit when it will. ‘gd - ig z 
Every one is sensible of this cumulative advantage in living. 
All the good days behind him are sponsors, who speak for him 
when he is silent, pay for him when he has no money, introduce 
him where he has no letters, and work for him when he sleeps.” 

To a like purpose another writes: “ It is well worth observ- 
ing how a reputable min, though with no qualities or services 
to give him any special consideration, by merely continuing to 
live, adds every year to the estimation with which he is regarded. 
His kind looks are the more prized. His wise counsel, if he has 
any, is more respectfully waited for. Theinformation furnished 
by his longer experience is gathered up and remembered. If he 
is put to trials, there is an unusual sympathy with him. If he 
bears himself stoutly, and shows a cheerful brow, a feeling of 
admiration stirs in us, and we welcome as peculiar sunshine the 
smile that comes to us from over so long a journey of years. His 
dignity, if he has any, has acquired new rights. His commen- 
dation, if we can obtain it, seems to borrow the power of a 
blessing. We are not surprised at the Hebrew idea of a pro- 
phetic endowment imparted to the patriarchs; for his very time 
of life is of itself a sort of holy office. He has not improbably 
outlived some things that were less worthy in him, and lived 
down others that once rose against him. If he has done this, it 
is an excellent achievement. If he has had no occasion to do it, 
that is more laudable still. He may speak of himself as upon 
the downward slope of the hill. It is common to speak in such 


a figure. But he does not appear so to his younger companions, 


who only look up to him the more. And unless our churches 
are a vanity and our faith a pretence, unless we have been 
deceiving others and ourselves with unreal promises, we ought 
to say rather that he is higher up on that mount of testimony 


’ which has God’s cloudy glory at its top.’”’* 


Sad is it when the reverence due to age is dropped from the 
manners of middle-age, and the respect due to middle-age ‘‘shuf- 
fled off” by the young. ‘Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 


—'*N, L. Frothingham, 
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head and honor the face of the old man”. Reverence for old age 
always has been accounted a virtue, and in some times and 
places it has endowed manners with a singular charm and woven 
into the family life a stripe of the silver of the aged head. But 
when this reverence is neglected, then are perceived bold faces, 
loud voices, sordid manners, mean levels. Life is despoiled of 
its grace, beauty, delicacy ; for these qualities come of the acknow- 
ledgement of superiority, of venerableness, of the sacred in what- 
ever form. Let the young pay respect to the experience and the 
thoughts of elders; let the youth of twenty years defer modestly 
to the good man of twice his age, and reverently to three score 
years, and with veneration to four score. Then come a lovely 
harmony, an excellent fitness, a becoming carefulness, fair 
manners, and a pervading wisdom into social life. These, like a 
parade of disciplined troops, decorate the young while they do 
honor to the veterans. But it is only disorder, anarchy, when 
the rank and claims of the old officers who have earned victories 
are disparaged by the young who are but just uniformed. The 
young who are noble enough to be modest (which in truth is 
_ much nobleness), will rise up with sincere observance before the 
~ hoary head, and listen at the side of experience. 

To the young, age speaks plainly the lesson of self-culti- 
vation, knowledge, mental strength. Solon said he grew old 
learning something every day. As the physical powers wane 
and supple youth takes on a stiffness, we shall be miserable if 
our strength has been evaporated instead of translated into 
mental forms. The whole course of life should be a changing of 
physical into mental power. Cicero tells a story of an atblete 
who, when he was old, looking at the exercises of the arena, shed 
tears as he gazed mournfully on his own arms, saying, “ Alas! 
these now are dead,” ‘ Not truly so much those,” exclaims the 
indignant philosopher, “as you yourself, O fool! For never were 
you enobled from yourself, but by your sides and your arms.” 
“Years make not sages; they make only old men.” I have met 
this wisdom, that age is to be encountered with the whole being 
and met on all sides, by keeping every faculty of us in “ parallel 
vigor,” the body by exercise, the mind by study, the heart by 
loving. % 

To the old, age brings the rich reward of previous industry 
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_ and the knowledge that still they can be active in learning; that 


the cultured and studious mind is spared to them; that only 


unused powers soon die; that when field and counting-room tax 


too much, and more than needful, a less supple frame, persuits 


_ of high reward and-mental training, begun as the occupation of 


small leisure, may grow to be the glory and joy of age, the pre- 
servers of its mental power and serenity. It is a beautiful old 
story that Sophocles, immersed to the very verge of life in the 
composition of his tragedies, and seeming to neglect in his high 
calling his family affairs, was brought before the court by his 
children and charged with imbecility, so that a guardian might 


be appointed. Then the aged poet made no reply to his accusers 


and addressed no argument to the judges, but, unfolding the roll 
which he carried, read to them his last finished tragedy, and 
asked simply whether that was the song of an imbecile. And 
the judges left the old hero where he rightly belonged, at the 
head of his family fortunes. 

I take a good page of the feats of the aged, though I know 
not the writer, and cannot acknowledge his service by name: 

«« My thoughts have been lately turned towards an account, 


_ that. might be made very interesting, and would of itself be full 


of encouragement,—that of the intellectual exploits of the aged. 
More than sixty years had turned their backs upon Bacon and 
Leibnitz and Locke, more than seventy upon Kant and Keid, 
when their most memorable writings were begun. But these 
were philosophers. I will remember, then, that the sun of more 
than three-score summers was shining on the darkened eyes of 
Milton when his Samson Agonistes, and the great sequel to the 
greatest sacred epic of our language and of modern times, sprung 


- to light. St. Augustine revised for circulation the works that 
- amaze modern scholarship with the profound intricacies of their 


< 


subjects and the huge volumes of their contents, when he was 
seventy-three years old. Cassiodorus, a statesman before he 
became a monastic, was ninety-three when his favorite study of 
Language found him still employed with his pen. The most 
learned of the Romans, Varro, was an octogenarian when he 
wrote his treatise on Farming; and, best of all, it was dedicated 
to Fundania, his wife, at whose instance it was composed. The 


~ most illustrious scourger of Roman degeneracy, Juvenal, was but 
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little short of that age, when his thirteenth and fifteenth satires — 


showed that nothing of the former vigor or skill was lost. 
Strabo, the prince of Grecian geographers, was still further ad- 
vanced when his folios were first taken in hand. Aristobulus, 


one of the generals of Alexander the Great; made it the amuse- © 


ment of his eighty-fourth year to write the history of his young 


commander. Plato was laboring cheerfully upon his books of — 


The Laws, at a period of life when the ninetieth Psalm, if he 
could have read it in its untranslated Hebrew, would have 
pointed its grim text at him, but in vain. Sophocles, the warrior 


dramatist, wrote his ‘Cidipus at Colonus’ at the age of -ninety; _ 


and the critics who find it somewhat tamer than his ‘Adipus 
King,’ find only the natural difference between a palace and a 
cottage scene, and between the Theban hero himself in his mar- 
tial and his secluded days. There is nothing in the piece thatis 
unworthy of its author’s fame. Isocrates, Milton’s ‘old man 
eloquent,’ spanned almost a century, and kept his reputation to 
the last. At the age of eighty-two he composed the masterly 
oration in which he defended his profession against the asper- 
sions of Plato. Then there was Theophrastus, the deciple, 


friend, and successor of ‘ the mighty Stagirite,’ to whom that ~ 


most philosophic mind of the Grecian world committed his writ- 
ings. He was a scholar and a teacher, and something better 
than that, a man of great public and private service. Tradition 
assigns to him an age further advanced than can be soberly 
believed in; and when he left the world, it was not as if deliv- 
ered from a prison, but taking a reluctant farewell of light.” 

To these ancient names it needs but a glance of memory to 
add many others which are close at hand, and even our eyes have 
seen their shapes, — Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Furners, 


A 


é 


Browning, Tennyson, Gladstone, Bismark, Hugo, Garrison, 


Josiah Quincy, John Adams, John Quincy Adams. 

Cornaro’s happy praise of his old age is over-long for this 
place, but so beautiful and inspiring that I will venture on it; 
for one may bear cheerfully to be a little over-freighted with 
riches. The passage is from George Herbert’s translation of a 
tract of Cornaro on ‘* Temperance and Sobriety.” Cornaro had 
spoiled his health by rioting in his youth; but he recovered 


himself by strict living, making “ the measure of his whole day’s — 


ee 
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meat, viz., of his bread and eggs and flesh and broth, twelve 


_ ounces exactly weighed;” whereby within a year his health 


was confirmed; and so light of heart and light of body was he in _ 
his new. temperance that thereafter he “ never went a foot out of 
the way.” ‘Thus he discourses of his old age: 

*« But some, too much given to appetite, object that a long 


_ life is no such desirable thing, because that after one is once 


sixty-five years old, all the time we live after is rather death than 
life; but these err greatly, as I will show by myself, recounting 
the delights and pleasures in this age of eighty-three, which now 
I take, which are such as that men generally account me 


_ happy. 


I am continually in health, and I am so nimble that I can 
easily get on horseback without the advantage of the ground, 
and sometimes I go up high stairs and hills on foot. Then I 
am ever cheerful, merry, and well contented, free from all 
troubles and troublesome thoughts, in whose places joy and 
peace have taken up their standing in my heart. I am not 


weary of life, which I pass with great delight. I confer often 


with worthy men excelling in wit, learning, behavior and other 
virtues. When I cannot have their company, I give myself to 
the reading of some learned book, and afterwards to writing; 


making it my aim in all things how I may help others to the 


furthest of my power. 
All these things I do at my ease, and at fit seasons, and in 


mine own houses; which, besides that they are in the fairest 


place of this learned city of Padua, are very beautiful and con- 
venient above most in this age, being so built by me according 
to the rules of architecture, that they are cool in summer and 


- warm in winter. 


I enjoy also my gardens, and those divers, parted with rills 
of running water, which truly is very delightful. Some times 
of the year I enjoy the pleasure of the Euganean Hills, where 


also I have fountains and gardens, and a very convenient house. 


At other times I repair to a village of mine, seated in a valley ; 
which is therefore very pleasant, because many ways thither are 
so ordered that they all meet and end in a fair plot of ground, 


~ in the midst whereof is a church suitable to the condition of the 
place. This place is washed with the river of Brenta; on both 
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sides whereof are great and fruitful fields, well manured and 
adorned with many habitations. In former time it was not so, 
because the place was moorish and unhealthy, fitter for beasts 
than men. But I drained the ground, and made the air good; 
whereupon men flocked thither, and built houses with happy | 
success. By this means the place is come to that perfection we 
now see it is; so that I can truly say that I have both given God 
a temple and men to worship him in it, the memory whereof is 
exceeding delightful to me. 

Sometimes I ride to some of the neighbor cities, that I may 
enjoy the sight and communication of my friends, as also of 
excellent artificers in architecture, painting, stone-cutting, music, 
and husbandry, whereof in this age there is great plenty. I view 
their pieces, 1 compare them with those of antiquity, and ever I 
learn somewhat which is worthy of my knowledge. I survey 
palaces, gardens, and antiquities, public fabrics, temples, and 
fortifications ; neither omit I anything that may either teach or 
delight me. I am much pleased also in my travels with the 
beauty of situation. Neither is this my pleasure made less by 
the decaying dullness of my senses, which are all in their pez- 
fect vigor, but especially my taste; so that any simple fare is 
more savory to me now than heretofore, when I was given to 
disorder and all the delights that could be. 

To change my bed troubles me not; I sleep well and quietly 
anywhere, and my dreams are fair and pleasant. But this 
chiefly delights me, that my advice hath taken effect in the 
reducing of many rude and untoiled places in my country to cul- 
tivation and good husbandry. I was one of those that was 
deputed for the managing of that work, and abode in those fenny 
places two whole months in the heat of summer (which in Italy — 
is very great), receiving not any hurt or inconvenience thereby, 
so great is the power and efficacy of that temperance which ever 
accompanied me. 

These are the delights and solaces of my old age, which is 
altogether to be preferred before others’ youth; because that by 
temperance and the grace of God I feel not those perturbations 
of body and mind wherewith infinite both young and old are 
afflicted. 

Moreover, by this also in what estate [am may be dis- 
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covered, because at these years (viz., eighty-three), I have made 
a most pleasant comedy, full of honest wit and merriment; 
which kind of poems useth to be the child of youth, which it is 
most suits withal for variety and pleasantness, as a tragedy with 
old age, by reason of the sad events which it contains. And if 
a Greek poet of old was praised that at the age of seventy-three 
years he writ a tragedy, why should I be accounted less happy, 
or less myself, who being ten years older have made a comedy? 

Now, lest there should be any delight wanting to my old 
age, I daily behold a kind of immortality in the succession of 
my posterity. For when I come home I find eleven grandchil- 
dren of mine, all the sons of one father and mother, all in per- 
fect health; all as far as I can conjecture very apt and well 
given both for learning and behavior. I am delighted with their 


" music and fashion, and I myself also sing often, because I have 


_ “now a clearer voice than ever I had in my life. 


By which it is evident that the life which I live at this age 
is not a dead, dumpish and sour life, but cheerful, lively, and 
pleasant. Neither if I had my wish would I change age and 
constitution with them who follow their youthful appetites, 
although they be of a most strong temper; because such are 
daily exposed to a thousand dangers and deaths, as daily expe- 
rience showeth, and I also, when I was a young man, too well 
found. I know how inconsiderate that age is, and, though sub- 
ject to death, yet continually afraid of it; for death to all young 
men is a terrible thing, as also to those that live in sin and fol- 


- low their appetites; whereas I, by the experience of so many 


years, have learned to give way to reason, whence it seems to 
me not only a shameful thing to fear that which cannot be 
avoided; but also I hope, when I shall come to that point, I 
shall find no little comfort in the favor of Jesus Christ. Yet I 
am sure that my end is far from me; for I know that (setting 
casualties aside) I shall not die but by a pure resolution; because 
that by the regularity of my life I have shut out death all other 
ways, and that is a fair and desirable death which nature brings 
by way of resolution.” 

To all, old and young alike, declining years bring home the 
glory of freedom. We are not the mere sports of events. Only 
our muscles must bear the slow burden of time. The soul 
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flourishes with greater vigor and seems more vital from the con- — 
trast. We find that we depend on ourselves, not on food, raiment, — 
or supple sinews. In viewing old age, we read in every fading 
power our heritage of the immortal strength of soul which 
never fades. We cannot regret our passing vigor of muscle.” 
“‘T now desire not,” says Cicero, “the strength of youth any 
more than when a young man I desired the strength of the bull — 
or the elephant.” Every time of life has its own powers, which 
will be burdensome at any age to the idle, vain, untrained. 
Says Emerson very excellently, “’Tis certain that graver head- 
aches and heartaches are lulled once for all, as we come up — 
with certain goals of time. The passions have answered their 
purpose; that slight but dread overweight, with which, in each — 
instance, Nature secures the execution of her aim, drops off. To 
keep man in the planet, she impresses the terror of death. To 
perfect the commissariat, she implants in each a certain rapacity 
‘to get the supply, and a little oversupply, of his wants. To 
insure the existence of the race, she reinforces the sexual in- 
stinct, at the risk of disorder, grief, and pain. To secure 
strength, she plants cruel hunger and thirst, which so easily 
overdo their office, and invite disease. But these temporary — 
stays and shifts for the protection of the young animal are shed 
as fast as they can be replaced by nobler resources. We live in 
youth amidst this rabble cf passions, quite too tender, quite too 
hungry and irritable. Later, the interiors of mind and heart 
open, and supply grander motives. We learn the fatal compen-— 
sations that wait on every act. Then,—one after another,—this - 
riotous time-destroying crew disappear.” 

The region and realm of old age is the soul. As the 
stoutest body must fail at last, and the oak of a thousand years 
yield its substance to the mould, lo! old age, whose strength is 
vigor garnered in the spirit, is the very crowning and flourishing 
time of life, the time that lifts us above time, and looks not 
around the earth but above the earth for the soul’s true home 
and free conditions. ‘‘ For the world, I count it not an inn, but 
an hospital, and not a place to live but to die in. The world 
that I regard is myself: it is the microcosm of my own frame 
that I cast mine eye on; for the other I use it but like my globe 
and turn it round sometimes for my recreation, Men that look 
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upen my outside, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do 
err in my altitude; for I am above Atlas’ shoulders, The earth 
is a point, not only in respect of the heavens above us, but of 
that heavenly and celestial part within us. That mass of flesh 
that circumscribes me limits not my mind. That surface: that 
tells the heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I have any. 
I take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though the 
number of the arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth not 
my mind, Whilst I study to find how I am a microcosm, or 
little world, I find myself something more than the great. 
There is surely a piece of divinity in us; something that was 
before the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun. Nature 
tells me I am the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that 
understands not thus much hath not his introduction or first 
lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.”* 

‘«“Not an inn but a hospital, not a place to live in but a 
place to die in.” The world isa place tu work in, and the indus- 
try of our powers is life. But the writer means only physical 
life; and truly we must own that on the earth dying is our only 
exceptional business. For we have the universe and eternity to 
work in, forevermore. Many think this casts a shade of sadness 
over old age,—it is so near that mystery, that voyage of dis- 
covery with no return. Men shrink from advancing years as 
they do from death. Yet when we think of it, what is there in 
the nearness of death to make old age unlovely? We may be 
shamed into confidence here by the calmness of Cicero,— I am 
glad I have lived, since I so have lived that I think I was not 
born in vain, and I so depart from life as if from an inn, not 
from a home.” He reminds us that we are not dispensers to - 


ourselves of life and death and that no youth is sure of life till 


the evening; and he exclaims, ‘‘O miserable old man, who, in 
so long a life has not discovered that death is not to be feared ; 
for surely it is to be neglected if it totally extinguish the soul; 
it is even to be wished for if it lead the soul anywhere to enjoy 


life forever.” As the ons of the world’s life, its thinking, its 


experience in spiritual things, the faith and life of noble pro- 
phetic souls, have brought immortality to light, whereby what 
was a dim vision, a trembling wish or fainting hope, has grown 


*Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘Religio Medici.” 
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to a rapture, a spiritual sight, a courage of philosophy, we 


AY 


_ should equal the serenity and surpass the joy of the. studious — 


Koman. And so we shall if we be faithful. Let life be born in © 


us. As old age comes on apace, let devotion to the noblest and — 
highest, the love of truth, goodness and beauty, aspiration — 
seconded by serious effort and undying labor for perfection, — 


freedom of thought and independence of form,—let these be 
yoked with swift-footed time, and life will be a chariot with 
winged steeds, taking arun on the earth and then launching into 


the heavens. To take good words again from Emerson,— — 


‘‘When life has been well spent, age is a loss of what it ean 


well spare,— muscular strength, organic instincts, gross bulk, © 


_ and works that belong to these. But the central wisdom, which — 


was old in infancy, is young in fourscore years, and, dropping 
off obstructions, leaves in happy subjects the mind purified and 
wise. I have heard that whoever loves is in no condition old. 
I have heard, that, whenever the name of man is spoken, the 


~ 


doctrine of immortality is announced; it cleaves to his consti- — 


tution. The mode of it baffles our wit, and no whisper comes 
to us from the other side. But the inference from the working 
of*intellect, hiving knowledge, hiving skill,—at the end of life 
just ready to be born,—aflirms the inspirations of affection and 
of the moral sentiment.” 

As I began with the beauty of old age, its silent eloquence, 
so in ending I will remind you of the beauty of the death which 
nature has prepared for old age if her laws be followed and the 
course of life be run well. ‘There is a deep truth in the old 
theological fable that death in the world is the effect of sin. But 
for disobedience, we never should see death. I am persuaded 
that if the laws of the body were obeyed devoutly, death would 
come with hand as gentle as a mother’s, as tenderly as the leaf 
or the infant mind unfolds, and give no sign. I know of noth- 
ing more beautiful than such a death, a life breathed gently out 
without fear, without break, into the heavens whose silver beam 
long has rested on the earthly tabernacle. -Of such we cannot 
say that they have gone to another life. Life is one. When 
the soul thus gloriously and naturally takes wing, we stand 


~~ 


transported with the beauty of the departure, with the soft 
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splendor of the setting sun, with the delicacy of nature that 
steals us away without partings. Saith an old poet, 

“We're all deluded vainly searching ways 

To make us happy by the length of days; 


For cunningly, to make us love this breath, 
The gods conceal the happiness of death.” 


“« And so,” says Cicero, “‘ young men appear to me to die in 
such manner as when the power of a flame is extinguished with 


a deluge of water; but old men as when a fire burns out spon- 


taneously, put out by no violence. And, as apples, if unripe, 
are torn forcibly from the tree, if mature and mellow, fall of 
themselves, so violence wrests life from the young, ripeness 
steals it from the old; which to me indeed appears so joyful, 
that the nearer I come to death, the more I seem as if looking 
on the shore and about to come into port from a long voyage.” 


